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vidual, and at least one universal, either a quality or a relation. 
Neither a particular nor a universal is ever discovered alone. They 
are always found only as aspects of some complete fact. Now nearly 
every one will admit that the same particular or individual can occur 
in two or more different facts. 12 If the same particular can occur 
in two different facts, why do we tend to find a difficulty in the 
theory that the same universal can occur in two different facts? Is 
it because the particular is usually located by definite spatial rela- 
tions, while the universal has no spatial relations and belongs with 
particulars separate in space ? This is surely no reason, and I know 
of no reason except prejudice. 

The authors insist that a "variable," in the narrow sense of the 
term, is neither a symbol, nor one quantity, but is constituted by a 
set of quantities or numbers which are taken together in order to 
study their relations. 13 Much abuse is heaped upon Eussell for using 
the name variable in a wider sense. He is accused of being unable to 
see any difference between the use of x in the proposition "the 
variable x approaches the limit a" and its use in the proposition 
"every x is greater than zero." 

I regret to have to say that these writers seem incompetent to deal 
with the logical aspect of their subject. It is a pity that the first 
ambitious American work in this field should have so inadequate a 
foundation. 

A. P. Brogan. 
University of Texas. 

An Introduction to Ethics for Training Colleges. G. A. Patterson. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 248. 

Teachers, and particularly students taking courses in teaching, 
have expressed to the reviewer their sense of a needed course in 
ethics. There seems in general no adequate course offered in institu- 
tions for the training of teachers. 

This book is an attempt to provide a text-book for such a course. 
It wisely does not undertake the discussion of the difficult meta- 
physical problems underlying the moral life. But almost half of the 
book is devoted to the exposition of the psychological foundations of 
conduct. After the work of William James, A. P. Shand in his 
Foundations of Character, and William McDougall in his Social 
Psychology, to mention no others, no ethical treatise, especially for 
teachers, would be worth while which left out a study of the struc- 
ture and development of moral consciousness. 

The second part of the book discusses the usual topics of a treatise 

12 Cf. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 150. 
is Pp. 145-160, Monist, ibid., pp. 345-361. 
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on ethics, always with a view to the special purpose of their relation 
to teaching. 

In so brief a treatment of so broad a field doubtless the impression 
of superficiality is unavoidable. In the hands of a competent teacher, 
however, vital discussions of certain positions taken by the author 
would remove such an impression. An example of this is in the ac- 
ceptance of the standard as reason. Just what does the author mean 
by reason? Is it the a priori faculty of the intuitionalists, or is it 
the process of reflection on the data of experience ? The same prob- 
lem arises, though in a different form, in the discussion of the nature 
of conscience in the first part of the treatise. A mastery of this cen- 
tral problem would seem to be of the greatest importance to any one 
who would undertake, not merely to impart information, but to 
mold character, which is, after all, what education fundamentally 
means. 

In justice it should be said that the book is a well-arranged, 
clearly stated presentation of the subject from the point of view of 
the generally accepted moral philosophy, and well adapted, on the 
whole, to the special needs of the person preparing to teach. 

Herbert G. Lord. 

Columbia University. 
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MIND. April, 1916. The Plot of Plato's Republic (pp. 145- 
176) : P. S. Burrell. - Continues a detailed expository analysis of 
the contents of the Republic, maintaining the thesis that the dra- 
matic form of the Reptiblic is closely related to its subject-matter. 
Special attention is here given to Plato's account of the origin of 
society as set forth in Book II. Tine Influence of Mathematical Con- 
ceptions on Berkeley's Philosophy (pp. 177-192) : G. A. Johnston. 
-"By making use of comparatively recently discovered methods of 
calculation by signs and symbols he (Berkeley) sought to give an ex- 
planation of nature and its laws by means of the relation of sign and 
thing signified, and thus establish an Algebra of Nature ; and he en- 
deavored to develop an Algebra of Ethics by applying algebraic 
methods to the problems of morality. ' ' Dreams as Psychical Explo- 
sions (pp. 193-205) : J. C. Gregory. -A theory for the interpretation 
of the origin and nature of dreams to the effect that our expanded 
sense of duration in dreaming is due to the fact that most dreams 
occur at the moment of awakening at which time there is "an ex- 
panding effect of a sudden or explosive rise of interest." This 
theory is opposed to Bergson 's relaxation or disinterestedness theory. 
Retentiveness and Dreams (pp. 206-222) : Henry Rutgers Mar- 



